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What’s New in 2002? 

A Snapshot of Head Start Children, Families, Teachers, 
and Programs 

By RacheS Schumacher and Kate Irish 



H his year, Congix'ss is 

scheduled to reauthorize 
Head Start, a federal-to- 
local gi*ant program tor 
die provision of early childhood 
education, comprehensive sendees, 
and funiJy stipport to poor pre- 
school children and dieir families. 
New tedend data on Head Start 
children, families, teachers, and 
programs provide insights into what 
sendees the program provided :uid 
whom it sensed in 2002. 1'he data 
are from Program Infoonation 
Report:s (PIR) submitted to the 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) by ail Head 
Start programs J 

This policy brief describes the pic- 
ture for Head Start children, fami- 
lies, teacliers, and programs in tlie 
2001-2002 program year, high- 
lighting new data never gathered 
before for the PIR. In March 2003, 
CL 2 \SP released an analysis of data 
for 2001, identifying key trends 
since the progrtun was last reautho’ 
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rized in 1998. The 2002 data con- 
finn these trends, as well as provide 
new information about Head Start: 

^ The vast majority of Head Start' 
children were in families with 
earnings at or below the federal 
poverty level (74 percent) or who 
were receiving public assisnmee 
(19 percent) at enrollment. In 
2002, the poveit)’' guideline for a 
family of four w;is $ 1 8,1 00. 

^ The great majority (68 percent) 
of Fleacl Start families have work- 
ing parents, witli only about one- 
fifth in receipt of welfare Citsh 
assistance (21 percent) and with 
many cliildren (45 percent) need- 
ing full-day, full-year child care. 

^ /Vbout half of the children (52 
percent) identified as needing 
full-day, full-year aire received 
such services through Head Start 
prognmis, while others also par- 
ticipated in other types of care 
arrangements. 

3 Most Head Start families (78 per- 
cent) do not include a parent witli 
more than a high school educa- 
tion, and only a small proportion 
of families (1 1 percent) had one 
or both parents enrolled in an 
education or training program. 



® Head Start helps children :md 
families access a v:uiety of sup- 
port services through direct 
provision or reteirals. In 2002, 
the family services most often 



ABOUT THIS SERIES 

This policy brief is the second of a series of analyses 
of Head Start Program Information Report (PIR) data 
by CLASP. The next brief will look at the Early Head 
Start population of infants and toddlers and their 
families. Ifiis policy brief was made possible by a 
grant from the A.L. Mailman Family Foundation. 



received by Head Start families 
were parent education (32 per- 
cent), health education (27 per- 
cent), and adult education, job 
tnuning, and English as a Second 
I.anguage training (23 percent). 

^ The propomon of Head Start 
teachers who have at least an 
associate’s degree in eiu-ly child- 
hood educ*ation or a related field 
grew to 5 1 percent in 2002, 
meeting a Congressional man- 
date that half of teachers in 
center-based programs reach this 
goal by September 2003. Head 
Start teacher salaries increase 
(though modestly) as teacher 
education levels increase. 
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Head Start ChiSdren 

The 2002 Head Start PIR data 
include infonnation on all children 
ser\'^ed over the course of the pro- 
gram year, including preschool chil- 
dren benveen the ages of three and 
five, as well as pregnant women :md 
children from l:)irth to age three 
sensed in Early Head Start, and 
Migrant Head Start programs. In 
2002, C002,891 cliildren and 7,710 
pregnant women received Head 
Start early education and services.' 
The vast majority were sensed 
through federal funds, with just 4 
percent of Head Start’s hmded 
enrollment provided by non- federal 
sources. The total number of chil- 
dren served in 2002 was about 5 
percent greater than for 2001 , but 
the proportions in each age group 
remained similar — ^93 percent were 
preschool age (three, four, ;md five 




Head Start Children EnroiSed 
by lype of Family Eligibility, 
Program Year 2002 




74% 






■ Children enrolled based on 

income eligibility (below 100% FPL) 

□ Children enrolled based on 
receipt of public assistance 

■ Children enrolled with 

family income over 100% FPL 



Note: FPL = Federal Poverty Level 



years old) and 7 percent were 
infants md toddlers (birth tlirough 
age tw()). just under one- third of 
the children (29 percent) were par- 
ticipating in the program for their 
second or third year. CXer the 
course of the 2002 program year, 17 
percent of die diildren left the pro- 
gram, but 81 percent of diose chil- 
dren were replaced that year. 

The Head Start child population 
remained quite diverse, widi 32 
percent black or African .^\merican, 
30 percent Hispimic or Latino, 28 
percent white, 3 percent American 
Indian or Alaskan Native, 2 percent 
.%ian, and 1 percent Hawaiian or 
other Pacific Islander. In addition, 
the 2002 data included a new cate- 
goiy of Bi-racial or Mtilti-racnal, 
whicli accounted for 3 percent- The 
primarv^ language for 74 percent of 
the children was .Emglish and for 22 
percent was Spanish. In 2002, the 
PIR collected for die first time 
infomiation on languages other 
than English and Spanish: Aliddle 
E'asteni and Indie, E’ar Eastern 
Asian, and Pacific Islander hui- 
guages were eadi the primaty 
language for 1 percent of the pop- 
ulation, while iither languages all 
fell below 1 perceiiL 

For the first time, 2002 PIR data 
induded intbmiation on the qtuili- 
fyiiig factor for .Head Start, child 
enrollrueiit.^ At least 90 percent of 
enrolled families must he low- 
income, defined ;us those families 
with income at or below federal 
poverty guidelines; families receiv- 
ing public assistance; or children in 
foster cure. Once em*olled, children 
remain eligible through the end of 
the succeeding program year. In 
2002, the poverty guideline for a 
family of four was $18,100. In 2002, 
the vast majority of Head Start chil- 
dren were in families with eaniings 



at or below the federal poverty lev'^el 
(74 percent) or who were receiving 
public assistance (19 percent) at 
enrollment (see Figure 1). 

In 2002, 45 percent of Head Start 
children were in need of full-day, 
full -year child care services due to 
dieir parents’ schedules at the time 
of enrollment.'^ Of diose children in 
need of full-day, full-year services, 
52 percent received sudi services 
through Head Start. Head Start 
children in need of full-day full- 
year care received care in other set- 
tings as well — 3 1 percent received 
child care through a relative or 
unrelated adult in a home-based 
setting, 19 percent through a child 
care center, 7 percent through a 
family child care home, and 4 per- 
cent through a public school pre- 
Idndergarten prognmi (see E'igure 2 
on page 3). /Vnd, in 2002, 10 per- 
cent of all I lead Start children were 
also receiving a child care subsidy 
for diild care sendees either 
dirough Head Start or a child exu-e 
provider partner. 

Head Start Progi'am Performance 
Standards require that children 
be screened f(3r developmental, sen- 
sory^, and behavioral conceras 
withiji 45 calendar day's of enroll- 
inenL^ In 2002, 86 percent^ 
of the children received medical 
screenings, 24 percent of scTeened 
children w^ere assessed as needing 
treaanent, and 89 percent of that 
group received follow-up medical 
treatment. Of the 185,013 children 
who received treatment, 26 percent 
received treatment tor asthma, 2 1 
percent for being overweight, 17 
percent for anemia, 14 percent for 
vision problems, and 11 percent for 
hearing difficulties. Seventy^-eight 
percent of Head Start children^ 
receiv'ed a dental exam, 29 percent 
of examined children were diag- 
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The Care Arrangements of Head Start Children Who S\3eed 
FulMay, Full-year Care, Program Year 2002 




Head 

Start 



19 % 




Family child Childcare 

care home center or 

classroom 



31 % 




At home or public shoo! pre- 
at another kindergarten 

home with program 
a relative or 
unrelated adult 



Note: The percentages add up to more than 100 percent because children 
may have been in more than one care arrangement 





Head Start Disability Oetemnl nation and Special Services, 
Program Year 2002 

Children determined to have a disability 126,555 



nosed as needing treatment, and 
76 percent of that group received 
treatment. In addition, 77 percent 
of* the children who were examined 
received preventative dent;d c'are. 
Head Smrt agencies reported that 
while 85 percent of children had a 
source of continuous, accessible 
raediad care, only 74 percent had a 
similar source for denUil care. Most 
children (93 percent) had received 
all immunizations possible,^ A 
lower percentage of diildren were 
referred to mental health services in 
2002 (2 percent) than in 2001 (5 
percent), and 74 [Xircent of diose 
children referred in 2002 received 
treatment. 

In 2002, 13 percent of Head Start 
diildren were diagnosed iis having a 
disability, and 93 percent of those 
who were diagnosed received spe- 
cial services (see Figure 3). The 
most common service provided to 
preschool children w;ts for speech 
or language irapainnent (65 per- 
cent), and the second most com- 
mon w^as for non-categorical 
/de\-elopinental delays (20 percent).*^ 



Percentage with a disability out of all Head Start children 13% 

Children who received special services, of those 

determined to have a disability 93% 

Services for children ages 0-3 provided through the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (Part C) 6% 

Services provided for preschool age children through 

Head Start 94% 

Most significant disability that preschool 
children received services for:* 

Speech or language impairments 65% 

Non-categorical/developmental delay 20% 

Health impairment 4% 

Emotional/behaviorai disorder 4% 

Multiple disabilities including deaf-blind 3% 

Learning disabilities 2% 



* Disabilities that accounted for 1% or less were not included in this chart. 



Most Head Start cliildren (87 
percent) were enrolled in health 
insurance plans in 2002, most 
c<:)mmonly through Medicaid or 
the Early and Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis, and Treatment 
(EPSDT) progi*am (53 percent), 
private insurance (1 5 percent), a 
state Child Healtli Insurance 
Program (Cf-QP) (8 percent), or 
a combined Medicaid/CHIP 
program (8 percent). 

Mead Start ¥amlUes 

Head Stut families most often are 
low income and working, with 
miniraimi levels of educition, in 
2002, 68 percent of Plead Stan 
families had one or both parents 
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working, while in 25 percent the 
parent(s) were unemployed (see 
Figure 4). In die great majority of 
Flead Smrt families (78 percent), 
neither parent has more than a high 
scliooi degree or general equiva- 
lency degree (GED) (see Figure 5). 
Flowever, only 11 percent of Flead 
Start taniilies had one or both par- 
ents in educ'ation or job training 
programs in 2002. Infomiarion col- 
lected in 2002 indic'ated that 56 
percent of Head Start families were 
headed by a single p;irent or care- 
giver. Only 21 percent of families 
received Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families (TANF), down 
from 45 percent in 1997. 

In 2002, 81 percent of families had 
formal tamily partnership agree- 
ments, which describe family goals 
and strategies for achieving them. 
Flead Start programs coordinate 
with other agencies to support par- 
ents in accomplishing their goals. 



Head Start programs help the chil- 
dren and families they sen^e access a 
variety of support services, either 
through direct provision, linkiges, 
or refeiTiils. Li 2002, the services 
that the PIR survey fbimd were 
most often received by Flead Stan: 
families included: parent education 
(32 percent), healdi education (27 
percent), and adult education, job 
training, and English as a Second 
Language miining (23 percent) (see 
Figure 6 on page 5). 

In addition, many of the program 
volunteers (65 percent) and staff 
(27 percent) were current or former 
Flead Start parents. 

Head Start Teachers 
and Programs 

Li 2002, Flead Start teachers con- 
tinued a trend in improved educa- 
tion qiialifi canons seen in 2001 . 
Among the 51,681 teachers in 
Head Start, 5 1 percent had an asso- 



EmpSoyment Status of Head Start families. Program Year 2002 




Note: Figures add up to more than 100 percent because parents may combine 
work and education/training. 



date’s degree or better — meeting a 
Congressional mandate that 50 per- 
cent of teachers in center-based 
programs attain an assodate’s 
degree or higher, with a spedaliza- 
tion in early chiklho()d education or 
a related field, by September 2003. 
iVinong non-degreed teachers, 45 
percent are enrolled in im e;irly 
childhood education or related 
degree program. For the first time, 
2002 PIR data indicated the average 
salan^ for Flead Start teachers 
according to their highest level of 
education (see Figure 7 on page 5); 
teachers with higher levels of edu- 
cation tended to have somewhat 
higher salaries, with the average 
salan^ tor teachers with bachelor’s 
degrees at S25,09G. To place this in 
context, pul)lic school teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees have average 
sahuaes of $43,250 ;md average 
beginning salaries of $28,986.^^ 






Highest Level of Education 
Obtained by Head Start 
Parents, Program Year 2002 



4% 




Less than high school graduate 

High school graduate or GED 

Some college, vocational school, 
or associate degree 

Bachelor's or advanced degree 



□ 

■ 

□ 
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Family Services W3ost Often ReceSvec^ toy Head Start Familses, 
Program Year 2002 



40 




Note: ESL = English as a Second Language 




Head Start Teacher Education Qualifications and Average 
Salaries, Program Year 2002 



40 “ 
35 - 
30 - 
25 ” 
20 - 
15 - 
10 - 
5 - 
0 *- 



35% 













tr 












Note: Degrees are In early childhood education or a related field. 



Elev^en percent ofHead Stert teach- 
ers left iincl were replaced in 2002. 

In 2002, the PIR collected new data 
on the backgrounds ofHead Start 
staff. For example, the edinic and 
racial background of child develop- 
ment staff w'ho worked directly with 
Ilead Start children roughly 
reflected the diversity of the chil- 
dren seived, with 37 percent of 
child development staff being 
while, 29 percent black or African 
American, 24 percent Flispanic or 
Latino, 3 percent American Indian 
or Native Alaskan, 2 percent Asian, 

1 percent bi-racial or mniti-racial, 1 
percent Native Hawaiian or Pacific 
Islander, and the remaining other 
or imspecifiecl (see Figure 8 on page 
6), In addition, 28 percent ofHead 
Start st-aff were proficient in a lan- 
guage otlier tlian English in 2002, 
wliicli is comparable to tlie percent 
of Head Starr diildren who spoke 
a primary language other tlian 
English. *- 

Based on community needs assess- 
ments, Head Start programs choose 
whether to offer services for chil- 
dren in center-b;ised settings, in 
home-based settings (working 
chrectly with children ;md parents 
in the home), or by combining a 
mix of both approaches. ^ Some 
prognmrs also work with family 
child c'are homes to deliver Head 
Stiirt services. In 2002, most Ilead 
Stiirt services (91 percent) were 
avdlable in center-based programs, 
with 66 percent of all opportunities 
tor enrollment in centers tor five 
days a weelc’*^ And, most of the 
ilve-day-a-week center-ba.sed pro- 
grams offered services for six hours 
or more a day (67 percent). Another 
25 percent of all Head Start slots 
were in center-based programs 
operating four day’s a week The 
remaining services were offered at 
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S^ace/Ethnlcaty of H©sd Start Chfildron arcd Direct Chiid DeveSopment Staff, Program Year 2002 




|MB American Indian or Alaskan Native 
Asian 

Bi-Radal or Multi-Racial 
Black or African American 
Hispanic or Latino 
White 



□ 

□ 

■ 

□ 

□ 



home-l:>ased (5 percent), combina- 
tion (2 percent), or locilly designed 
(2 percent) seivice models, and a 
small number tlirough family child 
care homes (1 percent). 

Head Stan programs are in diverse 
auspices, including 39 percent in 
private, non-profit agencies, 3 1 per- 
cent in community action agencies, 
17 percent in public or private 
school systems, 6 percent in gov- 
enunent agencies. 6 percent m 
Tribal or Alaskan Native govern- 
ment, imd 1 percent in private, for- 
profit agencies. For the first time, 
2002 PIR data reponed what pro- 
portion of Head Stan agencies were 
religiously affiliated — 5 percent, 

IHlead Smn agencies often work in 
partnerships with other commimity 
entities, Flead Stan agencies had 
formal agreements with 8,082 
school districts to coordinate transi- 
tion senices for children and fami- 
lies in 2002, which represent 58 
percent of the scliool districts in 



Head Start seivice areas. In 2002, 

1 0 percent of classes in center-based 
Flead Start programs w^ere operated 
by a child care center partner, Flead 
Stan programs worked with 2,692 
family child care homes to provide 
Flead St;\n services in home-b;ised 
settings. 

Flead Stan programs may choose 
which screening, cTin*icuIum, and 
ongoing assessment tools to use. 
Programs are required to screen 
chiljdren within 45 days of child 
enrollment to identify any pn)blems 
regarding cliildrens development, 
including developmental, sensory, 
behavioral, motor, language, social, 
cognitive, perceptual, ;md emo- 
tional skills, in a inanner sensitive to 
childrens ailtural backgrounds.*’ 

In 2002, programs reported tliat 84 
percent of children were screened, 
wath 15 percent of tliose children 
determined to need follow-up. 

A majoriiy of programs used a 
nationally recognized curriculum, 



most often Creative Curriculum or 
Fligh Scope, in 2002. Appro.Kimately 
5 percent opted to design their cur- 
ricula locally. 

Most programs chose from avail- 
able ongoing assessment tools to 
detennine how^ diildren are doing 
;md how to iinpnjve ser\fices and 
practices. Less than 30 percent 
designed assessment tools locdly. 

Conclusion 

llie 2002 PIR data confirm that 
Head Suu-t .serves a divei*se popula- 
tion of low-income children :md 
families. Most of these families are 
working poor, with minunum edu- 
Ciition levels. These children and 
families receive a variety of fiunily 
support and comprehensive services 
through Flead Stan and through 
coordination with a\’ailable services 
in their communities. The 2002 
PIR data provide helpful contextual 
information as the reauthorizadon 
of Flead Scan moves forw'aid. 
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Eifidnotes 

1 Data from U.S. Department of 
Healtii and Friluinan Serv’^ices, 
Head Srart Bureau, Head Start 
Program Infonnadon Reports, 
2001-2002- These dara are for 
the Head Start program years 
running from September to 
August, not for the federal fiscal 
years of October to September. 

' rherefore, they may differ from 
calculations posted by the Head 
Start Bureau in the annual Head 
Start Statistics Fact Sheet. This 
brief includes only a subset of 
the PIR data; for more deuiils 
ple;ise visit the CLjVSP website 
at htt|):/Av'ww.clasp.org. 

2 The PT-R collects data on all 
children and pregnant w'omen 
w'ho panicipated in the program 
at any point in the year, includ- 
ing those who may not have 
completed the year, and so this 
figure is not simply the number 
of funded slots in the prognun. 
Note that the 2002 PIR dam 
collected infomiation on the 
number of pregnant women for 
the first dme. 

3 Prior to 2002, tlie PIR collected 
data on family income levels. In 
2001, the median family income 
level was between S9,000 and 
$1 1,999 annually, well below 
$17,650, tlie 2001 poverty 
guideline for a thmily of four. 

4 Prior to 2002, the PIR collected 
data on child t'are needs based 
on fimiily unit, not individual 
cliildren. In 2001 , 49 percent of 



families needed full-day, full- 
year services. 

5 Head St;ut Pei*foiTn;uice 
Standimis. 45 CFR 1304.20 
(b)(1). CL.ASP*s calculations of 
the percentages of children ^vho 
received medical screenings, 
dental exams, and immuniza- 
tions or were referred to menral 
health specialists may slightly 
under-represent the percenrage 
of children who received these 
semces because therc is no way 
to adjust the figures to exclude 
those children who dropped out 
oflrlead Start within 45 calendar 
days. 

6 Note that diis number includes 
cliildren wdio left tlie program 
in die first 45 days of enrollment 
(5 percent), possibly prior to 
the day die program screened 
children. 

7 The dam on dental exants are 
only collected ibr three- to five- 
years-olds; difterent data regard- 
ing denmJ health are collected 
for infants and toddlers. 

8 Children who have all the 
immunizations allowable at a 
ceruiin point are those w”ho are 
not on die schedule recom- 
mended for their age gi'oup but 
have been brought up to date to 
die maximum extent they can be 
given a late start on their immu- 
nization schedule. 

9 Dam on disabilities services are 
only collected for presciiool 
children, ages three to five. 



10 Head Start Performance 
Standards, 45 CFR 1304.40(a)(1) 
and (2), 

1 1 Araeric'aii Federation of 
Teachers. Annual Survey of State 
Departments of Education. Table 
ni-1: Actual Average Beginning 
BA Teacher Salaries, 1999-2000 
and 2 000-2 00 1 . Washi n gron, 
DC: Author. Retiieved May 12, 
2 00 3 , fr om h np;//ww' w.a ft. org/ 
resea ixh/surveyO 1 /mbles/ 
tableIH-l.html. 

12 No fuitlier infonnadon is avail- 
able on exacdy w^hat other lan- 
guages besides English Head 
Stiut staff speak. 

13 Head Start Pertbrinance 
Standards, 45 CFR 1306.31. 

14 TTiese figures are based on 
funded enrollment, meaning the 
number of children that grantees 
are funded to serve in a progTiim 
year, radier than on actual child 
enrollment, wliich mcludes all 
die children who are served in a 
year, even when more than one 
child is sensed in a slot due to 
tiiniover. Mso, the PIR data on 
program t\pes offered do not 
indicxite w'hether these program 
options were full-year — that is, 
operating during school vacation 
periods :md the simuner months. 

1 5 ITead Stait Peifomumce 
Standards, 45 CFR 
1304.20(b)(1). 





ABOyi CLASP 

The Center for Law and Social 
Policy (CLASP), a national 
nonprofit organization founded 
in 1968, conducts research, legal 
and policy analysis, technical 
assistance, and advocacy 
related to economic security 
for low-income families with 
children. 



clasp's child care and early 
education work focuses on 
promoting policies that support 
both child development and the 
needs of low-income working 
parents and on expanding the 
availability of resources for 
child care and early education 
initiatives. CLASP examines the 
impact of welfare reform on 
child care needs; studies the 



relationships between child care 
subsidy systems, the Head Start 
Program, pre-kindergarten 
efforts, and other early 
education initiatives; and 
explores how these systems 
can be responsive to the 
developmental needs of all 
children, including children 
with disabilities. 
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